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THE DEATH OP CLARA BARTON 



Another of the great philanthropists of our day passed away on 
April 12th — Clara Barton, whose name will always be associated with 
the early work of the Eed Cross in this country. It was not until she 
was forty years of age that Miss Barton began her public service to 
humanity, as a nurse on the battle fields of the Civil War, where her 
executive ability made itself manifest, so that she was placed in posi- 
tions of responsibility at the front. When this war was over, she helped 
organize the military hospitals for the Franco-German war, and later 
aided in philanthropic work in both Germany and France, so that she 
became familiar with the working out of the problems of relief in times 
of want or disaster. 

Miss Barton was the first representative of this country at the Bed 
Cross conference at Geneva, but it was not until 1881 that our American 
Bed Cross Society was organized, with Miss Barton at its head. This 
position she held until its reorganization in 1904, and during these 
years she was at the head of most of the relief expeditions sent out in 
times of disaster, serving in person in campaigns against fire, flood, 
and yellow fever. During her lifetime she received the reward of rec- 
ognition from many governments in the way of medals and decorations, 
and also, what must have been of greater value to her, the personal grati- 
tude and affection of a multitude of people. Her final years were spent 
at her home, Glen Echo, Maryland, and though she was during this 
time a great invalid, she died at the advanced age of ninety — another 
example, like Miss Nightingale, of the fact that the hardships and 
privations in the work of a nurse do not necessarily shorten life. 
23 621 
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PROGRESS OF STATE REGISTRATION 

REPLY OP THE NURSING LEAGUE TO THE COMMITTEE ON THE TRAINING 
OF NURSES OF THE HOSPITAL CONFERENCE 

Since our last issue, there have been several conferences between 
members of the League of Nursing Education of Few York City and 
representatives of the boards of training schools and educators, on the 
one side, and medical men and members of the Hospital Conference on 
the other. 

After very careful consideration, the members of the League, through 
a special committee, have issued the following reply to the resolutions 
of the Hospital Conference which is being circulated very generally: 

REPLY TO THE RESOLUTION ADOPTED FEBRUARY 13, 1912, BY THE 

COMMITTEE ON TRAINING OF NURSES OF THE HOSPITAL 

CONFERENCE 

We, the undersigned, representing the League of Nursing Education 
of New York City, which is composed of Superintendents of Training 
Schools, their Assistants and Eepresentatives of other important bodies 
of nurses, were appointed as a special Committee to meet in co-opera- 
tion with the members of the Board of Managers of Bellevue Hospital 
Training School; the Chairmen of Advisory Boards of the New York 
City Hospital and the Metropolitan Hospital Training Schools. 

At a meeting held March 20, 1912, the suggestions embodied in the 
resolutions recently adopted by the Hospital Conference, through its 
Special Committee on Training of Nurses, were carefully considered. 

We view, with grave concern, the apparent attempt to break down 
the standards of education which have, so far, been established. We 
feel this would result in a deterioration of the general character of 
nursing work done in hospitals, the home and in public service, also in 
such a general lowering of the estimation in which nursing is held in 
the public mind, as to render still greater the difficulty in attracting 
properly educated, refined and otherwise qualified women to our schools. 
We feel assured that only upon sound educational standards can a stable 
structure in nursing be finally developed. 

Believing that an attempt is being made to remedy a condition by 
sacrificing an important principle, we therefore feel under deep obliga- 
tion to reply to the statements and suppositions upon which these 
resolutions are based. 

Taking up specifically the last clause of the first resolution 

" (b) such interpretation by the Education Department of the 

existing regulations, as shall render it possible for the hospitals of 
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the city to continue the training of nurses in sufficient numbers to 
meet the public demand for trained nursing service." 
Reply: After a study by the League of the registries, and after con- 
ference with those familiar with the general situation, it does not appear 
that there is an insufficient number of graduates from New York City 
schools to meet the ordinary demand. Investigation seems to show 
that the only demand which cannot be met is for the more highly edu- 
cated and better prepared nurses for the higher positions in the institu- 
tions, social service, public health work, etc., the supply of which would 
be lessened and not increased by the removal of the present educational 
standards. 

The first section of the preamble, reading as follows : 

" The strict enforcement at this time of the existing regulations 
of the State Education Department governing the admission of 
probationers to registered training schools for nurses is imprac- 
ticable." 

Reply: A careful study shows that there is not, and never has been 
any strict enforcement of the "requirement of one year's high school 
or its equivalent." The very great elasticity of the interpretation of 
the equivalent, is such as would not be allowed in any other profession 
claiming an educational basis. It can be considered impracticable only 
when viewed from the standpoint which looks upon the pupils in the 
training school as the only means by which the nursing work, in all its 
aspects, in the hospital may be done. 
Second section reading as follows: 

" The restriction of the admission of probationers is working a 
hardship on hospitals which are conducting properly equipped and 
ethically administered training schools." 

Reply: We realize fully from intimate knowledge of the situation, 
that the restriction of admission of probationers may present tempo- 
rary difficulties which the hospital, accustomed to depend entirely upon 
the training school, may feel to be a hardship. Even if we feel it to be 
a hardship, we should, nevertheless, try to find other ways of meeting 
the difficulty, rather than by sacrificing an educational standard and 
principle. No school, however, can be considered as ethically conducted 
which would break down standards which are not excessive, for the 
purpose of securing a sufficient number of probationers to maintain an 
unpaid nursing service. 

Third section reading as follows: 

"The said restriction creates a dearth of pupils and hence of 
New York State graduates, and, therefore, tends to attract to New 
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York State large numbers of undesirable nurses who are the poorly 
trained graduates of inferior schools." 

Reply: The dearth of pupils is not a local condition, it exists in all 
other states and countries; moreover, it is not a recent condition. It 
has been recognized for many years as a problem with which we must 
ultimately contend. It has, however, increased and intensified within 
the late years for the following reasons : 

(a) Rapid growth of private and special hospitals, calling for a large 
number of workers and creating a keener competition for students. 

(6) The many other fields for women which have opened up, viz.: 
the expansion of the teaching field, social work in various forms, librarian 
and secretarial work and certain forms of commercial work, etc. 

(c) The undeniable fact that the hospital training school has not 
kept pace with other educational institutions. The long hours, hard 
routine work, infrequent vacations, often poor living conditions and 
inadequate instruction, place the hospital training school at a disad- 
vantage with other institutions, rendering it unattractive to the more 
intelligent woman. 

The dearth of pupils appears to be greater in schools of low standards 
of admission, etc., than in those of higher requirements. Almost the 
only schools which do not appear to have a lack of pupils are those which 
have been for years building up high admission requirements and edu- 
cational standards. To the clause relating to the "poorly trained 
graduate of inferior schools," we reply that a majority of the graduates 
of smaller schools who come to New York for post-graduate courses 
are neither poorly trained nor undesirable; they come here to complete 
their education by study in certain branches which their home hos- 
pitals are unable to supply. Such post-graduate training is a properly 
progressive movement, of value to the nurse, the hospital and the public. 
Resolution — " That we urge upon the Educational Department 
of the state of New York, the adoption of such amendments to the 
existing regulations as will give to the authorities of properly or- 
ganized registered training schools a freer hand in the selection 
of probationers." 

Reply: Inasmuch as the only educational requirement now neces- 
sary is the filing with the Board of Education of evidence showing an 
attendance of one year at a high school or its equivalent, and inasmuch 
as this equivalent is now liberally interpreted, we, therefore, earnestly 
and unanimously protest against any interference with the present 
regulation, as we believe that an occasional case of hardship to a can- 
didate, or to a school deprived of her services, is more than counter- 
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balanced by the protection now afforded to the nursing profession, and 
also to those Superintendents who, being hard pressed for material with 
which to nurse their hospitals, might be induced to admit probationers 
who would not as graduates reflect credit on their school. 

In view of the widespread publicity given the resolution of the Hos- 
pital Conference, it is felt that this reply should be given equal publicity 
and prominence. 

Miss Claba D. Noyes, President of League of Nursing Education, General Super- 
intendent Training Schools, Bellevue and Allied Hospitals. 

Mss. G. M. Gibson, Vice-president, League of Nursing Education, Superintendent 
Prospect Heights Hospital and Training School. 

Miss Elizabeth C. Burgess, Secretary, League of Nursing Education, Instructor 
St. Luke's Hospital. 

Miss Anna C. Maxwell, Superintendent, School of Nursing, Presbyterian Hos- 
pital. 

Miss Adeline Henderson, Superintendent Training School, New York Hospital. 

Mrs. C. E. Bath, Directress of Nurses, St. Luke's Hospital. 

Miss Jane M. Pindell, Superintendent, Training School, New York City Hos- 
pital. 

Miss M. Adelaide Nutting, Advisory Council to Regents, Director, Department 
Nursing and Health, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Miss Annie W. Goodrich, State Inspector, Nurse Training Schools. 

Miss Cabbie J. Brink, Superintendent, Training School, Bellevue Hospital. 

Miss Martha M. Russell, Superintendent, Sloane Hospital for Women. 

Miss Amy L. Hilliard, Superintendent, Nurses Neurological Institute Advisory 
Council to Regents. 

Miss Agnes S. Ward, Superintendent, Training School, Metropolitan Hospital. 

Miss Katherine A. Sanuorn, Superintendent, Training School, St. Vincent's 
Hospital. 

Miss Anna C. Schulze, Superintendent, Training School, German Hospital. 

Miss Nancy P. Elliott, Superintendent, Rockefeller Institute Hospital. 

Miss Alice I. Twitchell, Superintendent, Training School, Hahnemann Hos- 
pital. 

Miss Jane E. Nash, Superintendent, Nurses, Fordham Hospital. 

Miss I. C. Barnard, Superintendent, Nurses, Brooklyn Hospital. 

Miss Susan E. Bmmott, Superintendent, Nurses, Post Graduate Medical School 
and Hospital. 

Miss Pauline L. Dolliver, Registrar, Central Registry. 

Miss Isabel M. Stewart, Instructor, Department, Nursing and Health, Teachers' 
College. 

Miss Jane E. Hitchcock, Superintendent Nurses, Henry Street Settlement, 
Secretary, State Board of Nurse Examiners. 

Miss Nancy E. Cadmus, Superintendent, Manhattan Maternity Hospital, Mem- 
ber of State Board of Nurse Examiners. 

Miss Lydia E. Andebson, Member of State Board of Nurse Examiners. 

Mrs. William Church Osborn, President, Board of Managers, Bellevue Train- 
ing School. 
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Miss Habbiette Rogebs, Second Vice-President, Board of Managers, Bellevue 
Training School. 

Mbs. Richard Mobtimeb, Secretary, Board of Managers, Bellevue Training School. 

Mbs. Frances M. Scott, Manager, Bellevue Training School. 

Miss Eleanob de G. Cuyleb, Manager, Bellevue Training School. 

Mbs. Edwaed P. Fowleb, Manager, Bellevue Training School. 

Mbs. William H. Hyde, Manager, Bellevue Training School, Chairman, Ford- 
ham Committee. 

Mbs. Cadwaladeb Jones, Chairman Advisory Board, New York City Training 
School. 

Mbs. William Kinnicutt Dbapeb, Chairman, Advisory Board, Metropolitan 
Hospital. 

STATEMENT FROM BELLEVUE TRAINING SCHOOL MANAGERS 

While the board of trustees of Bellevue and Allied Hospitals seems 
to have endorsed the resolutions of the Hospital Conference, they have 
not been endorsed by the board of managers of the training school for 
nurses, although the wording of their letter implied this, and in order 
to make it plain that the training-school committee was not in sym- 
pathy with the action of the Hospital Conference, it has issued a special 
circular to that effect which is being inclosed with the Keply of the 
League. 

While we are speaking without authority, or special knowledge, we 
believe the attitude of the Department of Education will be determined 
by the wishes of the nurses of the state. The law is their law, and it 
has always been the policy of the Eegents to administer it on the lines 
indicated by the state association or its representatives at Albany, so 
we repeat that this is an occasion when nurses should stand together, 
dispassionately, for the great principle involved in this discussion, the 
gradually increasing educational standard for the women who are 
entering their ranks, that the sick may receive more efficient and in- 
telligent nursing care. 

Every additional month or year of schooling that a girl receives dur- 
ing her most impressionable time of life, the adolescent period, counts 
for much in the development of precision, self-control, and moral force, 
and a year in the high school, aside from its scholastic value, has this 
added worth in the formation of those traits in the nurse to be trained. 
The longer she remains under this kind of discipline, during this im- 
pressionable age, the better is she qualified, it goes without saying, to 
enter upon the arduous duties of her calling. When we hear it said 
by some medical men and a few superintendents of training schools that 
education is not necessary for the making of a good nurse, we must 
remember that while there are exceptional instances, in every walk of 
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life, of success through practical work alone, civilization would have 
progressed very much more slowly without the aid of theoretical as well 
as practical knowledge. 

New Jersey. — The New Jersey bill has passed both houses of the 
legislature and was signed by Governor Wilson on April 2d. The bill 
was bitterly opposed by a few medical men, who succeeded in eliminating 
provisions for the inspection and registration of training schools and the 
daily average of twenty-five patients, but were not successful in destroy- 
ing the provision for a nurse board of examiners and an educational 
standard of one year in the high school or its equivalent. 

The New Jersey nurses have made a splendid fight, and are to be 
congratulated upon the results of their hard work. 

Massachusetts. — The amendment to the Massachusetts bill, provid- 
ing for an inspector of training schools, met with so much opposition 
that the nurses were obliged to withdraw it. 

Louisiana. — The state, association is again agitating the matter of 
registration, but does not expect to secure a board of nurses, as the 
constitution of the state prohibits nurses from holding state office of 
any kind. 

Rhode Island. — Our last report from Ehode Island was that the bill 
had passed the house and was in the senate. 

Delaware and South Carolina. — Nurses who are compiling statistics 
in regard to registration should add the names of these two states to 
those that have secured legislation. We have not been able as yet to 
secure copies of their laws, or to obtain the names of the officers of the 
South Carolina examining board, but we know that laws have been 
passed in both states and are in operation. 

ANOTHER REASON FOR COMPULSORY REGISTRATION 
A universal movement in this country, in all the states, for com- 
pulsory registration, is rapidly becoming imperative. The untrained 
woman assistant in dental clinics, in some states to be registered, and 
known as a dental nurse, is adding confusion to the chaotic conditions 
already existing. We shall comment further on this matter in a later 
issue. The fact that compulsory registration is now in force in six 
states shows that a more restrictive law is not impossible. 

THE NATIONAL MEETINGS 
The last two numbers of the Journal have given plans and pro- 
grammes for the Chicago meetings of the Superintendents' Society and 
the American Nurses' Association, some of which are repeated in this 
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issue. It is predicted that these meetings will bring together the largest 
body of nurses that has ever been assembled at any one time and place 
in the world. Because of the geographical situation of the meeting 
place, and the interest that has been aroused throughout the country 
by the inter-state secretary, there will probably be unusually large dele- 
gations from the west and southwest, two sections of the country that 
have not been very largely represented at some of our gatherings. 

We hope the nurses of the country understand that although they 
may not be sent as delegates, they are most welcome to attend the con- 
ventions as visitors, to listen to the papers and discussions, and share 
in the social functions, though they may not have the right to vote. 
They can also avail themselves of the summer rates on the western 
railroads, even though they are not sent officially by some association. 

The programmes of both societies cover the questions of importance 
that most need discussion at the present time, and special conferences 
have been arranged for special groups of workers, where problems may 
be discussed more freely than in open meeting. These conferences, 
though planned for state examiners, social service workers, private 
duty nurses, and institution workers, will be open to any one specially 
interested in them. 

The nurse who has never attended these national gatherings has no 
idea how much broader her horizon will seem to her after she has been 
a part of such an earnest company. All that is needed, usually, for 
inoculating a nurse with the convention spirit is to send her once as a 
delegate — thereafter as soon as she can afford it she will go of her own 
choice and at her own expense. To the woman working in isolation, the 
problems she has to solve, and the difficulties she meets, seem at times 
disheartening, but when she attends a great gathering of nurses she finds 
that others are meeting these same discouragements, and in learning 
how they are solving them she may take fresh courage for her own 
work. She often learns, too, that work which cannot be carried far 
alone may he brought to successful completion by united efforts of many. 

THE INTERNATIONAL CONGEESS OF NURSES. 

Miss Dock is keeping us informed from month to month in the 
Foreign Department of the plans being made for the Congress in 
Cologne, and we have received many letters from nurses who are plan- 
ning to take this trip to Germany for the purpose of being a part of 
this greater gathering — greater in representation, if not in numbers. 
All we have said of the wider outlook to be gained by attending our own 
meetings holds true of this world assembly. 
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THE INTBKNATIONAL BED CROSS. 

Nurses need not miss an international gathering and its inspiration 
even if they may not go abroad this summer, for in Washington, in May, 
there will come together Eed Cross workers from all over the world, 
and it will be a great educational privilege to be a part of this gathering. 
We hope many nurses may attend as visitors the meetings which are 
open to them. 

THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON HYGIENE AND DEMOGRAPHY. 

The international body of scientists, meeting under the above name, 
is one of vast importance and usefulness, which has had fourteen meet- 
ings at intervals of from three to five years in European countries, and 
now for the first time intends to convene in the United States in Sep- 
tember of this year. Its sessions will be held in Washington from Sep- 
tember 23 to 28, under the auspices of the Government of the United 
States. 

It was for this body that Miss Nightingale wrote a couple of her 
most admirable papers, but since her day nurses have enjoyed no recog- 
nition in its programmes, it is probable that the coming Congress may 
see an exception made to this, and that the nursing profession may re- 
ceive gratifying recognition by being given an opportunity to share in 
the proceedings of this dignified and important Congress. 

This has been made possible by the initiative and professional loyalty 
of Miss Wald, head of the Nurses' Settlement in New York, who en- 
joyed the distinction of being the only woman placed on the Organiza- 
tion Committee of the Congress, and who, in that capacity, suggested 
a presentation of the work of nurses in public health service. She was 
warmly and strongly seconded by Dr. Wm. Welch, of the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. From the notes of the committee's work we give the following 
abstracts which will make clear to nurses what an opportunity they 
are to have. Miss Wald began by saying: 

"I would like to ask whether there has been any effort made to 
secure either addresses or an exhibit from nurses. They are largely em- 
ployed throughout the United States in public health movements. There 
are now between 2500 and 3000 employed by private agencies or munic- 
ipal and state authorities in the public health service — the tuberculosis 
propaganda, public school work, etc. Their work is one of the dis- 
tinctive things that America is doing. ... I suggest that their 
work on such lines be given a place on the programme." 

Dr. Welch seconded in saying, " I think it is a matter of very great 
importance. We desire to secure the interest of this very large group 
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of persons, and, if we are going to try to demonstrate what we are doing 
in the way of public health, I think we should emphasize very much the 
work of the nurses. They occupy a very unique position in this coun- 
try, in the lines of work intended to promote public health in city and 
rural districts. ... I move that Miss Wald be requested to form 
a committee and to make suggestions as to how nurses can best be rep- 
resented on the programme." A little later in the discussion, Dr. 
Welch spoke of the nurses' share in public health measures as the most 
distinctive thing we are doing. "We shall not have many things to 
show," he said, " as distinctive as that." 

It was finally agreed that Miss Wald and Miss Nutting be asked to 
make suggestions regarding the participation of nurses in the exhibition 
and in the scientific sessions, and to forward their suggestions to the 
Director of the Exhibition and the Chairman of the Committee on 
Programme. 

Here is a splendid opportunity which we feel sure American nurses 
will not fail to grasp. At the Chicago meetings there should be time 
for conferences and agreement on the best presentation of nurses' public 
work. 

SPECIAL NURSES IN HOSPITALS 

There is no one detail of hospital management that is more diffi- 
cult of adjustment than that of satisfactory arrangements for the special- 
izing of private patients or of hospital patients needing an individual 
nurse. We hear a good deal from the nurses' side, but not so much from 
the superintendents'. 

Formerly very little provision was made by the hospitals for the 
comfort of such nurses coming in for special duty, but we know now of 
hospitals that have through the effort of the Superintendent of Nurses 
provided dressing rooms, lockers, and hanging closets, and that make 
special provision for night lunches, etc. Also the matter of relief is 
better attended to, not more than twelve-hour duty being expected of a 
special nurse in the best institutions. Such attention to the needs of the 
graduate is rational and should be extended as far as the facilities of a 
hospital make it possible. 

A question which frequently arises is how far the hospital has au- 
thority over nurses coming in from the outside. We always contend 
that when a nurse accepts a case in a hospital, whether she is paid 
directly by the patient or not, she places herself for the time being under 
the supervision of the hospital authorities, that the fact that she is there 
expresses her willingness to comply with the rules governing the nursing 
staff, and that in such matters as the wearing of the uniform, including 
the cap, and rubber-heeled shoes, she is guilty of a breach of good 
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manners and good breeding if a contention arises in regard to such 
points. The hospital must have order, one detail of which is a symmet- 
rical appearance in its employes — and discipline, which includes the 
governing of all employes by uniform regulations. 

We contend that a hospital is responsible for the care of every 
patient within its walls, whether public or private. 

Every hospital should have embodied in the rules for its working 
staff a clause governing its temporary employes, in which it should be 
shown that when taking such service in the hospital, they agree to 
comply with all the rules of the institution, and making the superin- 
tendent of the nursing staff responsible for the selection or approval 
of all graduate nurses to be employed, with the same authority over their 
government and work that she exercises over her regular staff. We know 
from actual experience that the embodiment of such a clause by the 
hospital managers clears the air of much dissension and contest. Nurses 
who are not willing to conform to such regulations simply do not engage 
for hospital service or are not called in. 

There is nothing more demoralizing to the discipline of a hospital 
than the practice which still prevails in some places of allowing physi- 
cians to bring in without first having the approval of the superin- 
tendent of the training school, outside nurses who consider themselves 
independent of hospital authority. 

THE NURSE ANESTHETIST OPPOSED 
In the Journal for September, 1908, we published an extract from 
an address given before the American Gynecological Society in Phila- 
delphia, the previous May, by its president, Dr. J. M. Baldy, in which he 
recommended that nurses should be trained to give anaesthetics in hos- 
pitals. At the Minneapolis meeting of the Associated Alumnas, in 
June, 1909, a paper was read by Florence Henderson, of St. Mary's 
Hospital, Eochester, Minnesota, showing the advantages of such a sys- 
tem, and in the discussion following this paper it appeared that in 
various parts of the country nurses had for some years been giving 
anaesthetics. Since the publicity given the subject we have received 
numerous inquiries from nurses asking where they could receive special 
instruction for this work, and the hospitals so employing nurses have 
steadily increased in numbers. 

There has been from the first some medical opposition, which is now 
taking definite form. A medical society in New York and one in Ohio 
have passed resolutions in condemnation of the practice of employing 
nurses for that branch of medical service, and we understand that in 
New York this medical association is waiting for an opportunity to 
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make a test case of the legality of hospitals employing nurses for such 
service. Such a test ease will bring out the point as to whether the 
responsibility lies with the hospital, the physician in charge of the 
patient, or the nurse. 

The employment of nurses for this particular service has been inau- 
gurated by members of the medical profession. Whether or not this is 
an infringement upon the laws governing the practice of medicine must 
be decided by the medical profession, and by them only. Until this 
question is settled definitely, we would advise nurses to be very careful 
as to the kind of contract they make with the hospital in undertaking 
such work, or, better still, we would advise them to keep out of it. We 
think there have been in several instances legal decisions that have 
placed with the hospital the responsibility for the mistakes of house 
officers and pupils in training, but a graduate nurse on a salary seems 
to be in a somewhat different relationship to the institution, and there 
would be a possibility, in such contention, of her having to bear alone 
the responsibility of any fatality that might occur. 

CHANGES IN JOURNAL DATES 
It has been the custom for many years to close the pages of the 
Journal, finally, on the 18th of each month. Owing to the fact that 
the post-office department at Washington made the decision some months 
ago that second class matter shall be transported by freight rather than 
by fast mail, we have, like other magazines, received many complaints 
from subscribers that their Journals were not received till toward the 
middle of the month. We have decided, therefore, to change the date 
of going to press from the 18th to the 15th. This means that all mate- 
rial for the body of the Journal must be in our hands at the Eochester 
office by the 1st; the department material by the 6th; and the final an- 
nouncements and items of news by the 15th. Material for the advertis- 
ing pages or the "Want" columns must reach the Philadelphia office 
by the 12th, instead of the 15th, as heretofore. 

CHANGES IN ADDRESS 
We must ask again, as we have done so often, that subscribers will 
write to the Journal immediately when making a change in address, 
and give both old and new addresses, that they may be identified with- 
out mistake in the file containing thousands of subscribers' names. This 
file is arranged alphabetically, in states, and when a nurse moves from 
one state to another and fails to give her former address, it is very diffi- 
cult, sometimes impossible, to make sure which person, of several bearing 
the same name, has written. 
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Hardly a week passes that we do not receive several requests to have 
a new address placed on file (which change was evidently made some 
time before), and also to supply all the Journals which have been 
missed. We are glad to supply back numbers if it is possible to do so, 
if they have been lost through any fault of ours, but though a large 
number of extra copies are printed each month, the supply is soon ex- 
hausted and back numbers can then be had only by advertising for them 
and paying the usual price per copy. 

Every complaint of Journals not received is carefully investigated 
and with very few exceptions the fault is found to lie with the sub- 
scriber. Perhaps she forgets to sign her name, perhaps she gives no new 
address, though she is sure she has done so; we often have conclusive 
proof to the contrary when our only intimation that a nurse has moved 
from her former address is an official notification from a postmaster 
that the magazine is " undeliverable " because the subscriber cannot 
be found. It is hard for a nurse who is busy with her tasks to keep 
her affairs in good order, but there are three rules we wish each sub- 
scriber would keep in mind: first, to send both old and new addresses 
very promptly when making a change; second, to notify us without 
delay when the magazine fails to arrive ; third, to exercise patience, when 
there is trouble, until we have been able to discover where the error lies. 

GOOD THINGS AHEAD 

The summer numbers of the Journal promise much of interest to 
our readers. One issue will be filled with the papers read at the con- 
vention of the American Nurses' Association, so that those who are 
unable to attend may have the benefit of the addresses, even if they 
must miss the inspiration that comes from meeting the workers. Other 
issues will contain papers on Treatment of Drug Habits, Diet in Pul- 
monary Tuberculosis, another article on Treatment of Lateral Curvature 
of the Spine, Life Insurance as a Purchase for Trained Nurses, Pul- 
monary Edema, Medical Gymnastics in Locomotor Ataxia, Cerebro- 
spinal Meningitis, a Visit with the District Nurse, and many excellent 
articles for the private duty nurses on practical subjects, our appeal for 
such having met with a generous response. The series of articles on 
Eye Examination and Treatment will continue through several numbers. 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS OP VALUE 

A treatise by Miss Nutting on the " Educational Status of Nurs- 
ing" has been published as a bulletin by the United States Bureau of 
Education. It is a careful review of the present educational status of 
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nurses, with quotations from a number of prominent writers. It may 
be had by applying to the Bureau at Washington. 

Social Diseases for April contains articles bearing on municipal 
control of vice which should be read by all who are studying the sub- 
ject. Along the same line of thought is a pamphlet on White Slavery, 
coming from San Francisco, being an address delivered at the Com- 
monwealth Club by Justice Clayton Herrington. It is a fearless expo- 
sition of conditions which openly exist. 

THE CHILDREN'S BUREAU 

The establishment of a children's bureau as a part of the govern- 
ment at Washington is not only interesting to nurses as women, but is 
a great pride, for the reason that the idea originated with a nurse, Lil- 
lian D. Wald, of the Henry Street Settlement, New York. It was dur- 
ing Mr. Eoosevelt's administration that the request was formulated, 
and Miss Wald was summoned by the late president to explain her plan 
in detail. 

The person chosen by President Taft to be at the head of this new 
department is a woman, Julia C. Lathrop, of Chicago, not a nurse, but a 
woman well known to nurses as a resident of Hull House, and, like Miss 
Addams, prominent in all philanthropic work of the city and state, her 
special work having been the endeavor to improve the nursing and con- 
ditions of care for the insane. Miss Lathrop is to be one of the speakers 
at the Chicago convention. 

THE WRECK OF THE TITANIC 
As we close our pages, the United States and England are alike 
mourning the loss of hundreds of lives through the wreck of the greatest 
ocean steamer ever constructed. Two facts are evident — that proper 
provision for the saving of life in case of accident had not been made, 
although the officials of the steamship company assert that the equip- 
ment of boats was within the limits of the law; and that unwarranted 
risk was taken in following, as do the other large steamers, a route 
known to be fraught with danger at this season, for the sake of saving a 
few hours of time in making the passage. This lack of responsibility 
for human life, is universal, not only on the sea, but on the land, and 
comes from the desire to sacrifice safety to speed, time and economy. 
Nurses in their double capacity as women and conservors of human life 
should join forces with all local agencies that are at work for arousing 
in the public mind a deeper sense of the value of life and the need of 
its better protection. 



